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GREEK LITERATURE IN ENGLISH 
TRANSLATIONS 1 

The excellent article of Professor Penick on Greek 
Poetry in English Translations in The Classical 
Weekly 8. n 5-1 17 makes one reflect that, with all the 
opposition to Greek in recent years, there has pre- 
vailed a very decided desire to know something about 
the Greeks and their contributions to literature, art, 
philosophy, political science, and civilization in general. 
Students still want Greek, but they want it diluted. 
This I believe to be due in part to the fact that our 
Colleges are being crowded to-day with boys who forty 
years ago would never have gone to College, and the 
College has been forced to come down to their level, to 
the level of purely vocational studies, to the level in 
many cases of the boy who merely wants the A.B. label, 
but really cares nothing about a sound and thorough 
education (see the article, The Passing of the Educated 
Man, in The Unpopular Review, 3 [1915], 76-87). 

There are, however, many serious students who 
realize too late that Greek is essential to other things as 
well as to an understanding of English literature. 
They want to learn something about the intellectual 
content of Greek literature, even though it be too late 
to begin the study of the language. After a man enters 
College, there are so many other studies he should 
pursue, that he rarely has time to begin Greek. It is 
better to learn Greek late in life than not at all; but 
the whole modern tendency to begin Greek, like Hebrew, 
after one enters College, as indicated by the increasing 
number of Colleges offering beginners' Greek, is wrong. 
Boys should begin Greek when they are young, when 
their memories are good and their minds are not mature 
enough for philosophy and the advanced sciences. 
Mrs. Stoner, in her recent book on Natural Education, 
would go so far as to have children learn Greek forms 
in infancy. It is not at all hard for a very young boy 
under the guidance of a fairly good teacher to learn 
Greek as a language. When this is done the objection 
that the student has no time for Greek falls away com- 
pletely. 

It is to meet the demand of those who have not begun 
Greek early and of belated realizers of the value of 



!This article (designed originally as an editorial) can only touch 
on the subjects mentioned, and can not be exhaustive; but it is 
hoped that it will stimulate discussion, and I am sure that Professor 
Knapp will be glad to have communications on the subject of Greek 
Literature in English, or on Latin Literature in English, which I 
have not treated, although the two subjects belong together. 



Greek thought that most Colleges are now offering 
courses in the history of Greek literature, in English 
translations. I have attempted no complete list, but 
have incidental knowledge that such courses are given 
at Bates, Bowdoin, Colby, Columbia, the University of 
Maine, Harvard, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Chicago, 
Wellesley, Goucher, Ohio State University, University 
of Texas, Oberlin, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, Oregon, 
Pittsburgh, University of Washington at Seattle, Beloit, 
Western Reserve, and very many other places — espec- 
ially in the Middle West and West. At Columbia 
there are courses on Classical Influences in Elizabethan 
Literature and on the Development of the Drama, 
given in the Department of Comparative Literature. 
At Cornell Professor Cooper gives courses on English 
Translations of Greek and Latin Classics. In England 
too, as at the University of Birmingham, courses in 
Greek literature in translation are given by classical 
instructors (compare Sonnenschein's interesting article, 
An Experiment in University Education, in The Classi- 
cal Review 22 [1908], 169 ff.). Even in High Schools 
such courses are given with success (see The Classical 
Journal 4 [1908], 124 ff.). These sometimes limit them- 
selves to the Greek poets or to one department of Greek 
literature, such as the drama, but not seldom they 
trace the development of Greek literature from Homer 
to Theocritus. So for some years I have been giving 
such a course to Juniors and Seniors of Johns Hopkins, 
using as a text book, because of the many selections 
from English translations, Capps's From Homer to 
Theocritus. I take up first the Greek epic with read- 
ings in the standard translations of Homer and Hesiod, 
in Matthew Arnold's Essay on Translating Homer, in 
Gladstone, in Andrew Lang's Helen of Troy and his 
versions of the Homeric Hymns, in Shelley's Hymn to 
Mercury, and in Walter Pater's Greek Studies. Then 
I pass on to the iambic, elegiac, and lyric poets, with 
readings in Symonds's Greek Poets, and with special 
emphasis on those who, like Sappho, have most in- 
fluenced English literature. Then follow the tragedians 
and the comedians, with readings of Browning's or 
Fitzgerald's translation of Aeschylus's Agamemnon, 
Shelley's Cyclops, Browning's Balaustion and Aristo- 
phanes's Apology. Emphasis is always laid on the 
relation of Greek literature to literature in general, and 
to English literature in particular. In reading Mrs. 
Browning's Prometheus, to take a single example, the 
influence of Aeschylus's Prometheus on Quinet, Vol- 
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taire, Goethe, Shelley, Swinburne, Byron, Longfellow, 
etc., is discussed. Then I have tried to give the stu- 
dents some notion of the Greek orators, historians, and 
philosophers, and, with Jowett's excellent translations 
of Thucydides and Plato and Aristotle's Politics, and 
Bywater's or Butcher's Aristotle's Poetics, much can 
be accomplished in this line also. 

I have always been obliged, for practical reasons, to 
end my courses with an account of Theocritus and his 
age, using Andrew Lang's translation and Matthew 
Arnold's version of the Fifteenth Idyll, Leigh Hunt's 
rendering of Moschus's Lament for Bion, and Mrs. 
Browning's Bion's Lament for Adonis. The ideal 
course would continue into Hellenistic literature and 
its influence on Roman literature; the student should 
also have a similar course in Roman literature, such as 
are given in many American colleges and by my col- 
league, Professor Kirby Flower Smith, as a companion 
to the course in Greek literature. 

Such courses as those just mentioned seem to me to 
be valuable and to give some knowledge of Greek litera- 
ture, although necessarily the knowledge will not be as 
intimate as that of the student of the original ; but even 
students who know Greek say they get by the methods 
mentioned a survey of the whole field in a way they 
cannot compass in the regular Greek courses, where they 
construe so many lines of Greek per day (compare The 
Classical Weekly 8.115); and they maintain that 
they acquire a considerable appreciation of that part 
of English literature which is based on classical models 
and of the influence of the Greeks on later literature and 
civilization. I know that I myself gained a great deal 
of useful classical information and acquired a consider- 
able knowledge of the place of Greek literature in other 
literatures from courses in the Greek Epic in English 
and the Greek Drama in English which I took under 
Professor Shorey some years ago, when a Department 
of Literature in English was started at the University 
of Chicago. I do not mean to say that such courses are 
an equivalent substitute for strenuous discipline in the 
Greek language, probably the most important produc- 
tion of the Greek mind. I do not believe that without 
a first-hand knowledge of Greek literature one can read 
with the best appreciation English literature, e. g. 
Spenser, Milton, Pope, Shelley, or Tennyson; and I 
should make a first-hand acquaintance with Greek and 
Latin a prerequisite for every important literary pro- 
fessorship of English (compare Lane Cooper on The 
Value of Greek in Study of English, The Classical 
Weekly 6.73; also The Teaching of English and The 
Study of the Classics, Educational Review, January, 
1915, 37 ff.). Such courses, then, as I have mentioned 
should be given by teachers of Greek who also have 
some acquaintance with English and the classical 
echoes in English literature, with the literary commen- 
taries on the Classics, such as Shorey's Horace, Smith's 
Tibullus, etc., with recent books like Finsler's Homer in 
der Neuzeit, Suss's Aristophanes, Kerlin's Theocritus, 
Hirzel's Plutarch, and others; with the articles of 



Mustard (compare also, his Classical Echoes in Tenny- 
son, his editions of Mantuan and Sannazaro), Shorey, 
Jackson, Ogle, Norlin, Van Hook, and many others. 
At Princeton, where such courses are given by Professor 
Osgood of the English department, the preceptor is 
Professor Magie of the Classical department — a fine 
combination much to be commended. Such teachers 
will be able to communicate to their students part of 
their own feeling for the original Greek. 

Teachers of Greek should not feel like the professor 
in a State University of the Middle West, who said that 
"he had not yet fallen so low" as to give a course in 
Greek literature through translation (see the excellent 
article of Professor Bill, The Business of a College 
Greek Department, in The Classical Journal 9 [1913], 
in ff.; compare also, ibid. 4 [1908], 17 ff., A New 
Greek Course). Such professors, who are too strictly 
linguistic, would learn much themselves about Greek 
literature, and would have their intellectual areas 
broadened by giving such instruction, for which the 
materials and methods are the same as those of a' course 
in English literature. Some things can be learned from 
the literary translations better than from the original 
Greek. Some professors of Greek art have even recom- 
mended the study of Greek casts as a better introduc- 
tion to Greek art than the study of originals. Greek 
scholars such as Butcher, Gildersleeve, Jebb, Mackail, 
Moulton, Gilbert Murray, Shorey, Wilamowitz, and 
many others do not hesitate to give lectures on Greek 
literature to audiences composed mainly of people who 
do not know Greek (compare The Turnbull Lectures at 
the Johns Hopkins University by Jebb and Shorey; 
The Columbia Lectures on Greek Literature, published 
in 1912; English Literature and the Classics [Oxford, 
1912] — a series of lectures collected by G. S. Gordon, a 
book with a somewhat inaccurate title, since only the 
lectures on Theophrastus and Ovid do any justice to it; 
that on Greek Romance, by Phillimore, takes no 
account of the influence of the Greek Romances in 
Elizabethan prose fiction, a subject worked up by Wolff, 
surely essential to a book on English literature and the 
Classics. See the review of the book, by Professor 
Van Hook, in The Classical Weekly 8. 125-127). 
The production of Greek plays in English as well as in 
the original, which has become so frequent, also helps 
to keep alive the knowledge of Greek literature (see 
the articles by D. D. Hains, Greek Plays in America in 
The Classical Journal 6.24 ff ; and The Presentation of 
Classical Plays, The Classical Journal 9.189-198, 251- 
260, 344-353). Students who know no Greek will in 
this way receive second-hand but useful knowledge. If 
such courses are taught so as not to discourage the 
study of the Greek language, some even may be led to 
study the original. It is an interesting fact that many 
seem to want to use literal prose translations and to get 
as near the original Greek as possible. There is, of 
course, much danger of slip-shod superficiality and of 
teaching which degenerates into snap and so-called 
cultural courses in which the professor lectures and does 
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all the work. But if the instructor is a Greek scholar 
who can show the difference between the translation 
and the original, and if the students are given pre- 
scribed reading and made to hand in abstracts of the 
works read, there really will be valuable results to the 
department of English Literature as well as of Greek 
and other subjects. No one can fully appreciate the 
Greek spirit, especially as it shines out of Greek poetry, 
unless he studies it in the original 2 . Nevertheless, 
through translations one can be admitted, as my 
colleague Professor Greene of the English Department 
has said in an excellent article on The Nurture of our 
Youth in the Johns Hopkins Alumni Magazine for 
November, 1914 (3.7-16), "to a speaking acquaintance, 
if not to intimacy, with the masterpieces of the woild's 
literature, and may drink from the silver cup, if not 
from the golden original". 

It has always seemed strange to me that the practical 
value of the study of Greek in creating executive and 
administrative power is so seldom realized. If some 
one would make an inductive examination of the favor- 
ite study of each of the strongest College Presidents of 
the past fifty years, he would probably be surprised at 
the results. He would find that not philosophy or 
history had the strongest claims to productiveness in 
the line of practical force, but rather Greek, or even 
Hebrew or the study of the Bible. One recalls Presi- 
dent Harper of Chicago. He was a veritable Napoleon 
of organized education. Yet he was nourished on 
Hebrew roots. One thinks of Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
William Peterson, James H. Kirkland, and many others. 
Professor Manatt, who recently died, was formerly 
Chancellor of the University of Nebraska and Consul 
at Athens. Professor Capps was formerly a Dean at 
the University of Chicago and is well-known for his 
organizing and executive ability. Even those who 
appear to be specialists in other lines often began with 
a solid foundation in Greek; so President Hadley of 
Yale was son of a famous Greek scholar and was 
thoroughly trained in Greek. President Butler of 
Columbia has written articles on classical subjects (com- 
pare The American Journal of Philology 6.349; also 
papers presented to The American Philological Associa- 
tion). Dean Griffin of Johns Hopkins is an excellent 
classical scholar. I might cite many more instances and 
quote from business men, such as James Loeb, William 
Sloane, and many others, to show that a training in 

Compare a well written and valuable article in The Atlantic 
Monthly for December, 1914, 778 ff., Our Classical Recollections; 
the brilliant article of Shorey, The Case for the Classics, The School 
Review, 18. 585-617 (repnrfted in Kelsey's Latin and Greek in 
American Education, 303-343); and the recent University of 
Colorado Bulletin, 14. 9, Latin and Greek in Education, where, on 
page 6, Professor Gayley is cited as saying "Upon a first hand 
acquaintance with Greek and Latin classics, the appreciation of 
English and all modern literature depends. The knowledge of the 
history of institutions and of art depends upon a knowledge of the 
classics. The knowledge of philosophy depends upon a knowledge 
of the classics. No better training in logical processes was ever 
devised than the philological discipline of the classics. No dis- 
cipline more thoroughly systematized, more uniform, more definite, 
more rigorous. No better training in the use of one's own language 
than translations from the classics. No better school of poetry or 
of oratory than the classics. No better gallery of lives — which to 
contemplate is to know that virtue is its own reward and vice its 
own penalty". 



Greek is valuable for business life (compare Kelsey's 
Latin and Greek in American Education, 210 ff.). 
The Classical Weekly 8.47 cites the case of Gardiner 
M. Lane, who was extremely successful as a business 
man and as an administrator. He was the son of a 
well known classical professor, and had a fine classical 
education himself. Fairfax Harrison, President of the 
Southern Railway, also had a sound classical education 
and finds time still to read the Classics (see his very 
scholarly address before the Virginia Classical Associa- 
tion, Nov. 27, 1914, printed under the title, The School 
of Hellas). Many other such cases could easily be 
found of men trained in the Classics who have made a 
success in business. 

Now, it is far from the real fact to say that such men 
were gifted by nature with great executive power and 
attained to high administrative positions in spite of 
their incidental love of Greek or Semitic roots. The 
real fact is just the contrary. I believe substantiating 
testimony could without difficulty be collected to prove 
my contention. The reason is rather obvious. The 
great Greeks, for example, were without cyclopedias. 
They could not look up things in the Britannica, in 
Hastings, in Daremberg-Saglio, or Pauly-Wissowa. 
They could not select from classic examples the right 
meters for their poems. They had to dig out these 
facts and invent and construct their meters for them- 
selves. The original power which was required to do 
this, the grace and beauty which crowned their efforts 
vibrate and shine through all their productions. The 
man who studies them is in touch with the original 
mental symmetry, flexibility, and dynamic power. He 
not only gets the noblest thought in the noblest forms, 
but in the original forms. In oratory, in literature, in 
generalship, in every department of life the man who 
stands at the original fountain and stoops and drinks 
its primal waters imbibes a life and beauty which 
farther down stream has deteriorated and lost its first 
full intellectually intoxicating and sobering power. 
What makes a strong man in practical life? Personal 
originality and active powers to grapple with new 
problems. Where can the man who seeks these quali- 
ties find intellects who have exhibited them most 
independently and forcefully? I answer, among the 
old Greeks. To study them well is to drink of the 
fountain of their intellectual power. Again, where can 
one find a vehicle of expression whose study will best 
discipline his own powers of expression? I answer, in 
the language of the men who were the first and greatest 
masters of expression. It is, of course, impossible to 
make a silk purse out of a pig's ear. But if a man's 
mind has silk fiber in it, and if he wants to acquire 
capacity of soul, treasure of thought, and grace of 
expression to contain his treasure and hold it together 
in meshes of beauty, let him study Greek — study it 
long and hard. If it is too late to do that in the original, 
let him do it in the best renderings his native tongue 
affords. Then in later years he will slowly but surely 
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discover at what fountain he has found his best power 

of achievement. It will be the Pierian one. 

The Johns Hopkins University. David M. Robinson. 



THE PROSECUTION OF MILO 

A Case of Homicide, with a Plea of Self-Defense 

(Concluded from page i$o) 

Before proceeding to the main line of defense, Cicero 
meets the three extra-legal points that had been raised 
by the prosecution to influence the minds, and the votes, 
of the jury. The first was that one who confessed that 
he had committed homicide should be punished by 
death. Now, an act of homicide, under certain circum- 
stances, is allowed to go unpunished. Under these 
circumstances the homicide is said to be 'justifiable' 
or 'excusable'. 

Justifiable homicide may be defined as the inten- 
tional killing of a human being, done without malice, 
in the performance of a legal duty, or for the advance- 
ment of public justice. Excusable homicide may be 
defined briefly as the killing of a human being either 
unintentionally, as by misadventure, or intentionally 
but in self-defense 64 . 

The American criminal law justifies homicide, apart 
from cases of self-defense, only when committed (i) 
by an officer of the law in execution of a writ or war- 
rant, (2) by a private person seeking to prevent the 
commission of treason, and (3) by an officer or private 
person in obedience to the commands of the govern- 
ment 56 . Cicero cites several cases of justifiable homi- 
cide. Horatius slew his sister, Ahala killed Spurius 
Maelius, Opimius caused the death of C. Gracchus, 
Marius that of Saturninus, and the senate had voted 
death against the associates of Catiline. In all these 
cases, except the first, the circumstances fall within 
the definition of the American law. Spurius Maelius 
was killed in resisting arrest; the other instances of 
homicide can be construed as examples of homicide 
in obedience to the commands of the government. 
The case of Horatius was very different. He was 
condemned by the courts to capital punishment, 
but upon appeal to the people his punishment was made 
as light as possible, owing to unusual extenuating 
conditions 66 . The act was held, nevertheless, to be 
a crime. Cicero then mentions a provision of the 
XII Tables, to the effect that homicide is justifiable 
in certain cases of larceny 67 . If it is permissible to 
slay a fur noclurnus, he argues, how much more reason- 
able is it that one be permitted to slay one's assailant. 



"A. E. E. L. 31. 201. 

"Abridged from May, The Law of Crimes, 60-69. A. E. E. L., 
21.202 gives the following — A. Circumstances justifying homi- 
cide: (1) the execution of a sentence of death, (2) resistance to 
making an arrest, (3) prevention of the escape of a prisoner from 
prison by one having lawful custody of him, (4) prevention by 
an officer or private citizen of felony. B. Circumstances excus- 
ing homicide, (1) accidental killing. (2) self-defense. A clear 
statement of the whole matter may be found in the Penal Law 
of New York, Chapter 40 of the Consolidated Laws of New York, 
as amended 1909. Art. 94, § 1055. 

M Livy 1. 26; Dionysius 3. 22. 

6T Milo 9; Digest 48. 8. 9; Bruns, Fontes 30. 



This is a logical argument, but seems irrelevant in 
this connection, until one notices how closely the 
collocation corresponds to the section of the Penal Law 
of New York, according to which homicide is excusable 
"in the actual resistance of an attempt to commit 
a felony upon the slayer, in his presence, or upon or in 
a dwelling or other place of abode in which he is" 68 . 
The legal right of a citizen to resist an attempt at felony, 
including larceny, upon his dwelling is linked by the 
Legislature with the right to resist an attempt upon 
his life. So Cicero argues that, if resistance of larceny 
was recognized by the Decemvirate, in the enactment 
of the XII Tables, as justifying homicide, there must 
be many circumstances where homicide is justifiable 69 . 
Thus he ingeniously turns an apparently irrelevant 
point to the advantage of his contention. 

From instances of justifiable homicide he passes to 
cases of self-defense. The Roman criminal code does 
not seem to have been so explicit on this point as the 
American law. Under the American law a man may 
protect himself from death or serious bodily harm 
by the use of such force as is necessary, and may even 
kill as a last resort. 

The law of self-defense is founded on necessity, 
and in order to justify or excuse the taking of life 
upon this ground it must appear that the slayer had 
reason to believe, and did believe, that he was in danger 
of his life or of receiving great bodily harm; and it 
must also appear that he believed as a reasonable 
man that in order to avoid such danger it was neces- 
sary for him to take the life of the deceased. The 
danger of losing life or receiving great bodily harm 
must be real, or honestly believed to be so, at the time, 
and on reasonable grounds; the danger must be ap- 
parent and imminent, and existing at the very time, 
or believed to be so, and on reasonable grounds. . . . 
But it is his duty to retreat to safety if such retreat 
is possible 60 . 

While we cannot hesitate to believe that the principle 
of the Roman law was the same as that of the American 
law, Cicero fails to cite definite statutes bearing on the 
question. But he states emphatically that the un- 
written law 61 gave the right of self-protection against 
plotters and robbers. This was intended to include 
simple battery, as well as assault with weapons on 
the part of robbers and enemies. He cites a case to 
substantiate his point. An assault was committed 
upon the person of a young man in the army of Marius 
by an officer 62 . The person assaulted killed his assail- 
ant, and was acquitted by Marius after investigation. 
Inasmuch as a general, while on a campaign, had 
judicial powers, this decision would have the same 
value in establishing a precedent as the decision of a 
court in Rome. But many similar cases must have 



^Consolidated Laws, Art. 94, §1055. 

"Compare A. E. E. L. 21. 210: "the question of justification 
is to be determined by the inquiry whether under the circumstan- 
ces of the particular case the taking of a human life was reason- 
ably and apparently necessary to accomplish the act the per- 
formance of which constituted the legal duty or the privilege of 
the person accused". 

•»A. E. E. L. 25. 258, 271. 

81 Milo 10: non scripta, sed nata lex. 

K Milo 9. 



